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so to convince the intellect and touch the hearts of any
large proportion of the owners of political or economic
power, that they will make a voluntary surrender of
that power, or will divert its use from a selfish channel
to the public good. Mr. Ruskin proposes to divert
strongly-established ".vested interests" from private to
public uses, by persuasion of their owners. He some-
times represents it as a simple task: " If we once can
get a sufficient quantity of honesty in our captains the
organisation of labour is easy."1 But in reality two
formidable barriers block the way. In the first place,
he must convince these "captains" that their present
conduct is " dishonest.1' At present, the vast majority
of them are satisfied that, in taking all the rent, profits,
and other emoluments they can get, and in spending
them for their private purposes, they are strictly " within
their rights." Now, supposing Mr. Ruskin's diagnosis
of the present industrial system of competition and
production for profit to be absolutely correct, is it
possible to induce the "captains" to perceive and to
admit its correctness ? Any one who has ever tried to
persuade another of the wrongfulness of any conduct
consecrated by long use and concealed within a vast
network of complex action, will be convinced of the
impracticability of this method of reform. The great
majority of "captains of industry" are, and will re-
main, intellectually incapable of following the economic
analysis by which Mr. Ruskin or another may seek
to convince their intellect: those who are capable of
following it will refuse to do so, adopting some one
of the many refuges or evasions which a man instinc-
tively employs, when he is asked to arrive at -an

1 Unto this Last, Pref. xv.of sweated goods; and rich people in genera)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